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{public affairs. His name was Nah-kotsch- 
lisch-koh the son of Cheeh-no-po-may—a fat, 
thick-lipped, heavy-eyed and open-mouthed 
| boy, with a greasy head, thickly covered with 
icircular buckles of white metal, arranged in 


All communications, except those relating immedi- | rows. He did not promise to be the Solon or 
ately to the financial concerns of the paper, should be 


dioesed to the Raiser | Apollo of his people. 
adadresse . 


—_—— 


But few of the chiefs wore any ornament or 


Leen en ccc ee ee 


For ** The Friend.” 


Visit to the Menomonies, 
(Continued from page 74.) 


On the morning of the 16th of Sixth month, 
the council first met: two days afier the ap- 
pointed time, ‘This was said to be a remark- 
able instance of punctuality for Indians. They | 
entered the council chamber with the gravity 
characteristic of the race, and took their seats 
in a vety quiet and orderly manner. 

The first operation was to smoke, 
the pipe, nothing could be done. 


their long hair; the thick, uncombed locks, 
\commonly, affording all the protection they 
desired. In bad weather, the blanket was 
drawn up, in the manner of a hood, Those 


hat for emergencics. 


The council opened about 10} a.m. The 
Indian agent and his secretary were present. 
The services of the United States marshal 
had been secured, to guard the Sally-port and 
Without | Maintain order outside. Happily, very litile 
They did | tempt at intrusion or disorder was made. 


pot. appear, hemmver, atall to expect the | The mobs and fire-brands did not make their | 


appearance. 

Charles A Grignon, the United States inter- 
preter, was there, as a medium of communica- 
tion with the chiefs. He is of mixed blood, 
but would pass for a genteel Frenchman. His 
residence is on the Neenah or Fox river, at 
the rapids of the Grand Kakalin—pronounced 
Cock-low, for euphony—some twenty miles 
south of Green Bay. 


Friends to join in the ceremony. ‘This was 
very agreeable and indicated some modification 
of ancient ideas. ‘The Indian agent had pro- 
vided a goodly supply of new pipes for the oc- 
casion, the bowls of which were impressed 
with grotesque faces. With these, they ap- 
peared sufficiently pleased, and some stuck 
them in their head bands partly for conveni- 
ence and partly, it seemed, because they 
thought them becoming. Old ‘Taw-taw-no- 


Proceedings commenced by a short speech 
way, a stout Indian, with strongly marked and 


from the agent. He began by*complimenting 
well. formed features, planted three on his head the Indians “that they were not drunk, and, 
This chief had a taste for the toilet. He paint. | therefore, ready for business :—Was sorry 
ed himself, apparently anew, every day j that Waw-kee-che-tin was not with them:— 
: ’ ’ ays | “ ; | ; 7 

theptghout the holding of the council. His had sent a second time for him. 

: . ae 7 
views, however, were moderate, and gener- “ By the treaty of last Fall, their Great Fa- 
; . 2 Tl ene Bae — . : ' \ mis 
ally, he was content with a daub of vermilion ther, the President, was to appoint a Commis- 


on the cheek and a delicate touch of blue, or | sioner to aid them in apportioning the money | 


» | 
some dark colour, at the outer corner of the | 


| for the Mixed Bloods. He had taken pains to 
eye, sometimes pencilled in imitation of a|geta manw ho would see that justice was done, 


crow’s foot; though, upon one occasion, he | Mr. Wistar, the gentleman before them, was 
connected the eyes by a broad band of shining | that man. He thought, if they would take his 
red paint across the bridge of the nose. advice, this matter would be arranged without 

Only two chiefs, as far as is recollected, in- | difficulty. He was fully satisfied, that the 
dulyed in this vanity ; the rest seemed satisfied | Commissioner had no object in view but justice 
with nature’s bronzing. to the parties concerned. 

No signs of drunkenness were manifest,| “He being a stranger, great responsibility 
when the council assembled, and the Friends| would rest upon them. They should be very 





o . . ° | 
began strongly to hope, that their tawny bre-| careful to know, that the names given in by 


thren had resolved to refrain. The chiefs|them wereall right. They would then be able 
numbered twenty-six ; Waw-kee-chee-tin not| soon to get through with this business and re- 
having yet arrived. They did not form anjturn to their homes. ‘They would please their 
imposing company, though among the younger| friends and feel satisfied themselves, ‘The 
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ones, were a few tolerably fine looking men.|Commissioner would open the business 
There was a lad present, whose father had | them.” 
been a chief, and dying, left the son heir to 


his honours ; but he could not inherit till he | the council chamber, by the interpreter, to take 


Yet he was allowed a seat injeach chief by the hand, then spoke to them, as 
council, that he «igi be early ddcted into | follows -— 


covering on the head, except a band to secure | 


who had abandoned the blanket, adopted the | 
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to 


Thomas Wistar, being first conducted round 


“ Brothers !—We thank the Great Spirit for 
permitting us to meet in council this day and 
‘take you by the hand. 
* Brothers !—We will now tell you who we 
}are and why we have come, and | hope you 
will understand us. Our home is in Pennsyl- 
vania and we are Quakers. Our great chief 
and counsellor, who first came over the water 
and settled Pennsylvania, was a Quaker; his 
name was William Penn, or, in the Indian 
|language, Onas. He was a man of peace. 
He looked on the Red man as his brother and 
treated him as one, and lived in peace and love 
with him, all the days of his life. For seventy 
| years there was peace between the Indians and 
jthe Pennsylvanians, till the people got the 
| government out of the hands of the Quakers. 
| But your forefathers lived too far to the West 
\to have seen William Penn. Your brothers, 
jthe Oneidas, the Stockbridges, the Munsies, 
jand other bands of the Six Nations, saw him, 
jand they knew that Penn’s children are, and 
always have been, their true and steady 
friends. 

‘When our great and good chief died, he 

left a commandment to his children, that they 
should always live in peace with their Indian 
brothers, and help them, and be kind to them ; 
| for that by so doing, the Great Spirit would be 
| pleased with them; as he made the earth, and 
| gave it to his Red and White children, to live 
lon it and worship him. 
“To this day, the Quakers have kept the 
commandment of their Great Chief, and have 
sent out their good men and good women 
amongst the Indians, to instruct them in farm- 
ling and housekeeping, and improving their 
| condition. At this time, the Quakers are help- 
jing your brothers, the Shawnese, in Missouri, 
land the Senecas, on the Allegheny, in New 
York and other places. 

“ Brothers !—Your Great Father, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, General Taylor, 
knowing that the Quakers and Indians had al- 
/ways been good friends, and that there had 

never been any difficulty between them, seat 
for me, into Pennsylvania, to come and see 
him, at Washington. He asked me, if I would 
come and meet the Menomonies in council, and 
|help you to make out a roll of Mixed-blooded 
| Menomonies; so that the $40,000 promised 
them, by the Treaty of Lake Powawhaykon- 
nay, might be paid to them: for he wanted to 
| have justice done to all the Indians. 

“ He offered to pay me money, if I would 
,come. I told him, I was the first Quaker the 
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Government had ever appointed to visit the | 
Indians, and that I did not know anything 
about the Treaty of Lake Powawhaykonnay, | 
but hoped it was fair and right. | told him, | 
that | did not go for the sake of the money ; | 
for that I would not take any pay, except my | 
expenses ; but that the Quaker would take the | 
long journey to Green Bay, and leave his home 
and his wife and his family, for the love he} 
had for his Indian brethren, and because our | 
old chief, William Penn, had commanded all | 
his children to be kind to the Indians, as their | 
forefathers had been very kind to him, when 
he first came over the great water, and was 
but a little band. 

“] then told your Great Father, that the 





Oshkosh having finished his speech to the} 


| chiefs—to which ‘they assented, with an ener- 


getic ugh—then turned to the ‘Commissioner, 


‘and, in what he had to communicate to him, 
gave farther evidence that he and his people | 
had no doubt of their competence to manage | 


their own business, whatever might be the 
opinion of others. 


Mischief-makers had been at work. The| 


arrangement which the Friends had made, to 
receive names at the Astor House, had been 


misrepresented, to the chiefs, as a device of 


the Commissioner, notwithstanding his fair 
professions, to foist whom he pleased into the 
roll, without regard to them. 

The jealousy of the Indians had been ex- | 


journey was too long for me to go alone; | cited, and it took a good deal of talking and 


when he asked my ‘Quaker brother, Alfred | 
Cope, to go with me. I was glad that he ask- 


ed him to come with me, because I knew him | 


explaining to get them to understand and be- 


j lieve, that no trick or imposition was intended 


to be played upon them. ‘The poor creatures 


to be one who loved the Indians, and would be| had so often been badly treated, that time and 


useful to us in council. 

“Brothers !—We have now informed you 
who we are and why we have come to Green 
Bay. We have obtained this place of Capt. 
Shaler, to meet in, because we here could be 
quiet, and not be interrupted by other persons. 
We shall remain here with you, by ourselves, 
and provide for you, and hope none will go 
out, till the roll is made. 

‘As nothing can be done, till the list is 
completed, that must be our first business ; and 


we are ready to receive the names of all the | 


mixed-blooded Menomonies, according to your 
bands ; and, when this is done, we can proceed 
to make out the balance each is entitled to. 

“ And now, Brothers !—As we have taken 
a long travel to help you, we ask you to pro- | 
mise, each one of you, not to suffer a drop of 
whiskey to be brought here. None of the 
Quakers drink it, and we are distressed to see 
the mischief it has done you.” 

The Indians listened attentively to these 
remarks, and occasionally indicated their sat- 
isfaction, by the deep, guttural ejaculation 


experience only, could win their confidence. 
(To be continued.) 
——S_— 


From Chambers‘ Journal. 


What Becomes of Discharged Prisoners? 


No one believes that imprisonment in the 
usual way produces reform ; and the question, | 
therefore, is highly interestin’,** What be. | 

| comes of dischar rged prisoners ! Y 
the jail without money, and without character, 
| and are turned loose upon the world to seek a 
| subsistence as they can. Their former haunts 
are the only places open to them, and their 
former associates the only human beings who 
ldo not turn away from them in terror or con- 
|tempt. What resource have they? Is it pos. 
sible for them to change their evil habits, and | 


become good members of society? It is not | 

. acd : : ; © ea | 
possible. Crime is their destiny. Society has 
|punished them for their transgression of its| 


|laws; its dignity is vindicated, its outraged 


— appeased ; and having deprived the mM, | 


They leave | 


lof carousal, They wait at the door of the 
prison, carry him off in triumph, and thus 
guard against any extraordinary circumstance, 
any exception to the general rule, which might 
occur to save him. But of late years, it seems, 
un opposition has started; an influence of an 
/opposite kind is lying in wait, and now and 
jthen a brand is plucked from the burning, 
This opposing force, it may be thought, is the 
respectable class of Manchester, who have thus 
arrayed themselves against the criminal class, 
Alas! no. ‘The g good angel is a solitary indi. 
| vidual—a humble workman ina foundry, who 
obeys the Divine impulse without knowing 
why ; and, without a theory or a plan, neu. 
velans alike the destinies of the law, and the 
allurements of the law-breakers. 

This individual is Thomas Wright, an old 
man of threescore-und-ten, and the father of 
nineteen children. The following account is 
given by the paper we have mentioned of the 
way in which his attention was first attracted 
to the prison-world :—* There was a man of 
a sailor-like appearance who had got work at 
the foundry as a labourer; he was a steady 
and industrious workman, and had obtained the 
favourable notice of Mr. Wright. One day 
the employer came and asked if he (Wright) 
| Was aware that they had a returned transport 
‘in the place? He had learned that the sailor 
jwas such. Mr. Wright desired to be allowed 
|to speak with the man, and ascertain the fact. 
| Permission was given ; and during the day he 
}took a casual opportunity, not to excite the 
suspicions of the other workmen, of saying to 
the man, ‘ My friend, where did you work 
last? ‘I’ve been abroad,’ was the reply. 
The man was nota liar. After some conver- 
sation, he confessed, with tears in his eyes, 
that he had been a convict. He said he was 
desirous of not falling into ill courses, and kept 
his secret, to avoid being refused work if he 
}told the truth. Wright was convinced that in 
the future he would act honestly, and, repair- 
ing to their common employer, begged, as a 








which they use to express approbation of aj by the stigma it has attached to their charac-| | personal favour, that the man might not be 


speaker. 


The Sachem, afier some minutes reflection | 


and consultation with Sho-ne-nieu, rose, and 
first shaking hands with the Friends and the 
Indian agent, delivered, in a low voice and de- 
liberate manner, a short address to his people ; 
which the interpreter explained, in brief, to re- 
late to the method of preparing a roll, and to 
enforce the advice given them by the Commis- 


sioner. He told them, that “they knew who! 


ought to draw portions of the $40,060, and 
who, not. They should be careful to bring in 
none but such as were entitled. If he brought 
in a wrong name, he wished them to correct 
him.” 

The voluntary declaration of the Head chief, 
that they knew who ought to be upon the roll, 


was particularly satisfactory to the Friends, as | 


they had been confidently ‘assured, that these 
Indians were mete children; knew nothi ing 
scarcecly, about the business they were upon, 
and the Commissioner would find himself quite | 
unable to get the needful information, without 
admitting ‘the claimants, in person, before the 
council, there to set forth and establish their 
pretensions, , 


| ter, of any possible alternative, it dismisses 
them to their own course of villany. Society 
|has caught a wolf; and having punished it 


| depredations by imprisonment, it gravely un- | 


\discharged. He even offered to become bound 
for his good conduct. This was ten years 
s|ago; and the prejudice against persons who 
had ever broken the law was more intense than 


| loc ks the door, and turns it out—with teeth, |i itis now. There were objections ; and other 
‘appetite, and instinct as sharp as ever—into| | partners had to be consulted in so delicate a 


ithe sheep-walk ! 


he has 
cause he has done what he could hardly by 


|matter. Great numbers of men were employ- 


If the liberated prisoner is caught again, he |ed i in the foundry ; and should the matter come 
is of course punished for his offences as before ?| to their knowledge, it would have the appear- 
Not as before. He receives a heavier punish- | 
ment, because this is the second time; because}on the day of paying wages for the week. 
yielded to a [seeming] fate; be-| 


}ance to them of e ‘ncouraging crime. This was 


Sefore night, however, Wright had the satis- 
| faction to obtain a promise that, upon his re- 


| possibility avoid doing. ‘The magistrate ex- | sponsibility, the convict should be kept. The 
‘amines the record, discovers a former convic- | following day Wright went to look after his 

tion, and is indignant at the depravity w hich | protége—he was gone. On _ inquiring, he 
|took no warning, but on the contrary, after a| found he had been paid off and discharged the 


wholesome chastisement, gave itself up anew to! previous night. It was a mistake. The first 


crime. ‘The poor wretch is awe-struck by the | orders for dismissal had not been countermané- 
,| dignity of virtue, and is too much abashed to|ed, and gone he was, Mr. Wright at once 


offer even the poor excuse, “ But | was hun. | 
gry—I had not a penny—no one would give} bring him back to the foundry. 


| 
| me work—what could | do 7?” 


| ° 
sent off a.messenger to the man’s lodying to 


He returned 
only to say the man had lefi his lodgings at 


In Manchester, we are told in the Daily | five o’clock in the morning, with a bundle con- 
News, it is the custom of the criminal class to} taining all his property under his arm.” Io 
| celebrate the liberation of a comrade by a day | short, notwithstanding every effort of this 
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benevolent person to find him, the poor convict 
was never more heard of. 

This incident made Mr, Wright think as 
well as feel. The case was only a solitary 
one. He had been attracted to the man by the 


mere circumstance of their passing a portion | 
of the day at the same work ; but were there | 


not hundreds of other cases, of equal exigence, 
which had as strong a claim upon his sympa- 
thy? He went to the New Bailey, and con- 
versed with the prisoners, passing with them 
his only day of rest—Sunday. ‘The jealousy 
with which the authorities at first viewed his 
proceedings was gradually changed into appro- 
bation; and at length, when a prisoner was 
about to be discharged, he was asked if he 
could find the mana situation. He did so. 
«“ This was the commencement of his ministry 
of love. In ten years from that time he had 
succeeded in rescuing upwards of three hun- 
dred persons from the career of crime. Many 
of these cases are very peculiar; very few, in- 
deed, have relapsed into crime. He has con- 
stantly five or six on his list, for whom he is 
looking out for work. Very frequently he 
persuades the former employer to give the err- 
ing another trial. Sometimes he becomes 
guarantee for their honesty and good conduct 
—for a poor man, in considerable sums—£20 
to £60. In only one instance has a bond so 
given been forfeited, and that was a very pecu- 
liarcase. The large majority keep their places 
with credit to themselves and to their noble 
benefactor. Most of them—for Mr. Wright 
never loses sight of a man he has once be- 
friended, through his own neglect—attend 
church or Sunday-school, adhere to their tem- 
perance pledges, and live honest and reputable 
lives. And all thisis the work of one unaided, 
poor, uninfluential old man! What, indeed, 
might he not do were he gifted with the fortune 
and the social position of a Howard?” 

There are probably very few Mr, Wrights 
in Manchester or anywhere else ; but there are 
hundreds of individuals in every large town in 
the empire who would cheerfully subscribe a 
small sum each to aid in the institution of a 
society for doing on a large scale what Mr. 
Wright does with the limited means and power 
of an individual. This, we presume to think, 
would be the noblest of all charities, It would 
not, like some other public charities—including 
the work-house—rob men of their social rights, 
and withdraw them from their social duties. 
It would restore to them the one by leading 
them back to the other; it would turn felons 
into citizens ; and, in fine, it would save the 
country the expense of one or more new con- 
victions and new imprisonments for every man 
rescued. Do not let us be told of impossibility, 
or even difficulty, in the face of the fact, that 
inten years three hundred felons have been 
saved {rom a continuance in a life of villany 
by a poor workman in a foundry ! 





How to Get Rid of Bad Smells, Infections, 
§e., Fe.-—A_ scientific gentleman states, 
through the Boston Journal, that for a disin- 
fecting agent for general use, where the sur- 
faces whence noisome exhalations arise can be 
reached, one pound of common copperas, dis- 
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| solved in one gallon of water, forms a fluid, | inculcated, and the morals and associations of 
_ which, when sprinkled on decomposing matter, | the pupils carefully guarded. 

|or any changing surfaces, immediately de-| At the period of the Secession in 1827, many 
|stroys putrescent exhalations. In extreme|of these schools and a considerable amount of 
| cases, two pounds of copperns, in one gallon of | the funds, were seized upon by the Hicksites 
water, may be used, and in some situations the and perverted to their use. Friends in numer- 
Sy of so much ground plaster as will | ous instances were thus wrongfully deprived of 


form a thin paste, will be required. The| their school-houses, and being but few in a 


weekly sprinkling of cellar floors, paved yards, | neighbourhood, they found it difficult to assem- 
drains, and all filthy receptacles, with this | ble enongh children to make upa school, The 
fluid, will render the atmosphere above them | trials of that eventful period, however, gave a 
perfectly salubrious. In sick rooms and con- | new impetus to the concern for a proper edu- 
| fined spaces, the colourless liquid should be|cation; and Friends seemed animated with 
placed in shallow vessels, freely exposed, | Christian zeal to make strenuous efforts for 
when its power of absorption will soon change | remedying the evils which have grown out of 
the character of the air around it. the Separation. In many places new houses 


were built, and schools maintained at a heavy 


—— e 
expense; but such was the desire prevalent 
For “ The Friend.” - bie 22 “ ‘ 
for obtaining a religious education for their 
EDUCATION, offspring, that parents did not shrink from 


pecuniary sacrifices. 

When those trials and difficulties had in 
good measure subsided, and a state of calm and 
ease again came over the Society, the liveli- 
ness of concern which had been felt began to 
abate, and indifference stole almost insensibly 
on many. ‘This was not a little increased by 
the passage of laws for the establishment of 
public district schools, and levying a tax to 
support them. ‘l’o these schools every citizen 
had free access for the instruction of his chil- 
dren, and all were called upon to contribute 
their proportion of the general expense. In 
many sections the school tax was heavy, and 
Friends began to think it burdensome to pay 
that, and school their own children beside. 
The public schools too, received pupils without 
charge, while owing to the small number who 
went to Friends’ schools, the price per quarter 
had to be laid pretty high, or at least many 
| deemed it so, Here was a direct appeal to the 
selfish principle which so strongly operates in 


(Concluded from page 75.) 


The labours of the Committee which pre- 
pared this Report, and its adoption and trans- 
mission to the subordinate bodies by the Yearly 
Meeting, may be considered as the dawning of 
a new era in the history of education within 
its borders. The perils and privations conse- 
quent on the war of the Revolution ; the suffer. 
ings which Friends underwent for conscience 
sake, and the uncertain tenure by which they 
felt that they held their temporal possessions, 
had all contributed to loosen their affections 
from mere earthly objects, and to awaken a 
sense of the paramount importance of those 
things which concerned the religious welfare 
of themselves and their children. A lively 
zeal was kindled, which prompted them to 
make every necessary sacrifice on behalf of 
the Society ; and the call of the Yearly Meet- 
ing for subscriptions in aid of the cause of 
education, was promptly and liberally respond- 
ed to. Although money was scarce, and dif-| the unrenewed mind, and perhaps many who 
ficult to procure, and most had suffered greatly | would be unwilling to believe it of themselves, 
in their estates by the rapacity of the contend- | were in some degree influenced by such con- 
ing parties, yet a large amount was soon | siderations. Another circumstance, prejudi- 
raised. Many who could not at once com-| cial to the establishment or continuance of 
mand ready money, gave their notes payable | 
with interest, and so drawn as to be a lien on 
their real property. 





Friends’ schools, was, that in not a few places 
members of our Society were chosen “ School 
‘ School- houses and dwell- | directors.” The arguments for accepting the 
ings for the teachers were erected in most} ciation were plausible—it gave Friends a voice, 
parts of the Yearly Meeting, and permanent | and sometimes the control, in the management 
funds created, the interest of which was to be| of the seminaries. In some instances it enabled 
applied to educating the indigent, or paying | them to get members chosen as teachers. ‘The 
| the salaries of teachers. Many thousands of} schools were opened in the school-houses be- 
| dollars were thus contributed, and the concern longing to Friends, and in a few cases per- 
for the guarded, religious education of the haps, the pupils were brought to our week-day 
youth appeared to take a deep hold of the| meetings. All this looked very well; and 
minds of Friends. Committees were appoint-| some Friends thought the plan so good that 
| ed in the Quarters, to aid the Monthly Meet- | they defended and encouraged the practice. 

| ings, and to give encouragement in the good But however good the motives which influ- 
|work ; and the Yearly Meeting annually sent | enced the minds of such, and however harm- 
| down carnest and pressing advices on the sub-| jess the operation may appear to have been in 
| ject, requiring the subordinate bodies to report | paiticular cases, the general effect which is 
| to it the progress they had made. | silently resulting from all these measures com- 
These measures were productive of the best! bined, is one which threatens serious evils to 
| results, Ina few years the children of Friends |the Society. It is paralyzing the religious 
igenerally, had within their reach, schools | concern for the education of our youth. It is 
| taught by members, and under the immediate | silently abstracting from the Preparative and 
| supervision and_ control of Committees of} Monthly Meeting schools, the interest and the 
| Monthly and Preparative Meetings, where the | partialities of Friends, and consequently, the 
| testimonies and principles of the Society were | pupils, and the purses, which must support 
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them ; and thus, one by one, these schools are | strong ties of conviction and duty, and grow- 


dwindling, drooping, and finally becoming ex- 
tinct. 
rience is constantly confirming. And what| 
must be the issue? Will it not be, that what | 
the Society in former times always regarded 
as a solemn, religious duty, viz., the careful and | 
guarded education of its youth, will become a | 
mere secular and political business, regulated | 
wholly by party feeling, and dollars and cents ? | 
That what was once a subject of deep religious | 
travail to the Yearly Meeting and the whole 
body of living members, annually engaging its 
weighty deliberation, and calling forth its ear- 
nest and fervent appeals and exhortations, will | 
gradually slide out of the hands of the Society | 
into those of public functionaries of the govern- 
ment,—men liable to be chosen from mere 
party motives, without regard to their religious 
principles, or even moral characters. Surely, 
unless the Society is happily awakened from 
the lethargy which seems to have stolen upon 
it in relation to this momentous subject, the | 
sorrowlul consequences to which I have allud- 
ed must eventually be produced. It is in the 
primary schools that the habits, the feelings 
and principles are often instilled, which are to 
govern the man or the woman. ‘The associa- 
tions there, will tell upon the whole course of 
after life; and when we reflect that at the pub- 
lic schools there is no selection made—that 
children whose domestic training has been 
wholly neglected, and who have thus become 
fearfully depraved, are freely admitted—that 
the offspring of respectable and careful pareuts 
are thrown into the company of such, in their 
sports, in their studies, on their way to and 
from school, when the watchful care of parents 
is wholly withdrawn, what can we anticipate 
but contamination, and the undoing of all those 
lessons of morality or piety which may have 
been taught at home. Many parents who 
send their children to such schools, would ex- 
clude from their firesides as a moral pestilence, 
the boys and the gitls to whose society and 
influence they expose their offspring at such 
seminaries. Surely, if they fear the conse- 
quences of such companionship at home, 
where they could watch over them, how much 
more should they dread it when their vigilance 
and guardianship is withdrawn ! 

Happy would it be for our Society, if} 
that fervent, pious care and concern for the 
right training and instruction of the youth, 
which in days past characterized the body, 
could once more be diffused among the mem- | 
bers genetally, and disregarding all minor 
considerations, our attention be steadily direct- | 
ed to providing such means of education in 
primary schools as would bring our children 
under the influence and control of religious 
teachers of our own profession, in schools su- | 
perintended by committees of the Monthly or 
Preparative Meetings, and where our Christian 
principles and testimonies instead of being 
counteracted, might be impressed in early lile 
upon the tender minds of the pupils. It is not 
too much to indulge the humble hope, that the 
Divine blessing would rest on such pious en- 
deavours, and that we should see more of our 
dear young people, not only preserved within 
the pale of the Society, but bound to it by the 








ing up to be useful men and women in its con- 


These are matters of fact, which expe- | cerns. 


For ‘** The Friend."* 


Thomas Seattergood and his Times, 


(Continued from page 71.) 


Oa the 28:h of the First month, 1785, Sarah 
Harrison was set at liberty to pay a religious 
visit to the families of her own Monthly Meet- 
ing. This arduous work, to prepare the poor 
servant for which many previous baptisms 
seems need{ul, is often very beneficial to the 
church. If the minister is rightly qualified to 
dip into the siates of the visited, he may be 
enabled in Divine authority not only to deliver 
words of consolation, counsel, entreaty, and 
warning, but to bring them home where they 
are needed, with a * ‘Thou art the man.” | 
have heard it related, that during the last war 
with England, a woman Friend being on a re- 
ligious visit in the northern part of New York 
State, held a meeting to which a small number 
of persons came, amongst whom was General 
Brown, the commander of the American army 
in that neighbourhood. ‘The Friend found 
her mind exercised on behalf of those assem- 
bled, and was led to speak to them one by one, 
looking at the person she was speaking to. | 
The General, who had been brought up a 
Friend, did not like such close work, and as 
he watched her turning from one to the other 
as they sat around the room, laying open their 
states, and administering the needful advice 
and warning, he became very uneasy. He 
had doubtless, some, as he deemed them, suffi- 
cient reasons, for desiring not to be singled 
out, and have his sins brought home to him 
publicly. He sat until she began to speak to 
ihe one next to him, when he suddenly rose 
and fled from the meeting. 

Thomas Carrington, of Pennsylvania, a 
simple-hearted Friend, but honest minister of 
the Gospel, being in England about the time 
of the American Revolution, paid religious 
visits to the keepers of the ale-houses in Bris- 
tol. In one of them he found the man head 
of the house dissipated, with a religious woman | 
for his wife, who was endeavouring, as far as 
it was in her power, to counteract the evil in- 
fluence of their situation on the minds of her 
children. One of her sons, then about thir- 


teen years of aye, had fallen into bad habits, | 


' 


and was very far from the path of Christian 
rectitude. ‘This lad had no intention of being 
preached to, and understanding when ee 
Carrington would, in all probability, be at his 
father’s house, he absented himself. Afier a 
time, supposing the Friends to have departed, 
he ventured home. He entered the parlour, 
where to his surprise he found them still re- 
maining, although on their feet ready to go. 
His mother was in sadness of heart speaking 
to the Friends about him, and lamenting over 
him with tears. Thomas Carrington feeling his 
mind filled with Gospel love towards the youth, 
looked at him with a solid countenance, ex- 
pressive of deep religious concern, and then 
addressed a few words to him, withal laying 
his hand on his head. ‘The future career of 
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this youth, was at that time, in the openings of 
the Lord’s blessed Spirit, made known to the 
minister, who turning to the mother, bade her 
be comforted, saying her son would be a com- 
fort to her old days,—that he would become a 
member of the Society of Friends—a minister of 
the Gospel,—and that in that capacity he would 
be led to visit the continent of North America. 
All this, the pious mother lived to see realized. 
That son was George Withy, and she did not 
decease until after his visit to America was ac- 
complished, when she was gathered to her 
heavenly Father’s house in peace, being about 
ninety years of age. 

About the close of 1803, Elizabeth Foulke, 
a minister of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, 
under a religious concern to visit certain indi- 
viduals who had been disowned from the So- 
ciety of Friends, opened the subject to her 
meeting, and received permission to perform 
the service, and the expression of much unity 
therewith. She knew of no one to accompany 
her ; but afier the meeting Peter Andrews, from 
sympathy, offered to go. He did so to two or 
three families, when finding he had nothing 
to do with the service, he told her, that his 
free-will offering was not accepted, and that he 
could go no further. In her distress, she 
looked round her for help, and wrote to James 
Simpson, stating her condition, and quoting to 
him the passage, ** Come over into Macedonia 
and help us.” James had no inclination to 
engave in that to which he was not called, but 
in giving his refusal he said, he had in a dream 
or vision seen a woman Friend, who he was 
persuaded was designed to accompany her in 
this service. Soon after Martha Routh came 
to Philadelphia, and felt the concern laid im- 
mediately upon her. The Monthly Meeting 
approved of her joining Elizabeth, and their 
labour appears to have been remarkably bless- 
ed. Several being reached through their min- 
istry, were brought back to the fold, and of 
these some became ministers of the Gospel. 

Isaac Jacobs, a minister belonging to Uwch- 
lan Meeting, having been through the winter 
of 1784-5 engaged in visiting meetings in 
the southern States, thus wrote from Peters- 
burg, Virginia, to Sarah Harrison, under date 
of Third month 12th, 1785: ** Now, dear Sa- 
rah, I address myself to thee, and may inform 
thee that there is a field of labour for those 
who are entered into the public vineyard. We 
found the spring of the ministry at a low ebb 
in some places, meetings rather on the decline, 
and some almost ready to be laid down, | am 
thankful to find that there is a seed preserved 
in every place, and though small, yet | found 
my mind united to that little, so that I could 
say it was enough to reward for my poor la- 
bour in leaving my connections at home. In 
places where things seemed the least, there 
appeared marks of the love and gracious regard 
of the holy Shepherd, in turning some from 
the barren wilderness of an empty profession, 
to seek him and become of his flock. This I 


trust some are, who have come in by convince- 
ment. . . . We seem to be on our way home, 
and can say for thy encouragement, (appre- 
hending that thou art rather diffident at times) 
that in most places there is an openness 
amongst Friends and other sober-minded peo- 
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great deal of good-will, Our esteemed F riends | 
Edith Sharpless and Sarah Tulbot having) 
been through many places where we have! 
been, have le{t a pleasant savour ; and in divers | 
places not amongst Friends, their services, | | 
believe, will redound to the credit of Truth.” 
The mind of Sarah Harrison had been) 
drawn to the south, but the time for the per- 
formance of her visit had not yet come. Isaac 
Jacobs appears by this letter to have entered 
into feeling on this subject with her. Isaac 





outlived his friend Sarah, dying on the 4th of 
Third month, 1815, aged 74 years. 

On the 22nd of the Seventh month, 1785, 
Samuel Emlen writing from Dublin to a Friend 
of Philadelphia, sent the following message to 
Sarah Harrison: 

**| desire my affectionate salutation given to 
Sarah Harrison and husband. ‘Tell her, 
though she has received no written testimony 
of my continued brotherly regard, yet she is, 
as a Christian pilgrim in the path of tribula- 
tion and varied exercise, largely interested in 
my sympathy and truest well wishings. | 
trust she knows in whom she has believed,— 
even in whom it is said,‘ There is none so 
holy as the Lord, no Rock like unto our God.’ 
May she then with a perfect submission and a 
righteous confidence at all times give up to the 
heavenly vision, and not furnish occasion for 
the reprehensive expostulation, ‘O! thou of 
little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt! ” 


(To be continued.) 


———=<>—— 
For ** The Friend.” 


JOHN STICKLAND. 


(Continued from page 77.) 


Finding both his precepts and example to be 
a constant teslimony against their wickedness, 
and an obstacle to the license which they de- 
sired, the other servants, and especially the 
housekeeper, endeavoured to prejudice his mas- 
ter aginst him and get him turned away. His 
absenting himself from the national worship, 
to which his master was attached, was used as 
one means for this purpose. 

On this subject he remarks: 


| 
| 
“The housekeeper stirred up my master | priety and uprightness, as to obtain a large | he drew near bis end 


against me because I could not go to church. | 
Once i in two weeks I went to Corfe Castle by 


eight o’clock in the morning to hear a Metho- | conversed the more freely with John, who had | flecting on my conduct towards him. 


dist preacher, and thence to Wareham. 


THE FRIEND, 


sss 
ple to receive Friends amongst them with a | more wages ; and you shall go where you wish | John prospered in his undertakings, and fouad 
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toa place of worship, 


W ill you stay with favour with his employer. “I remembe red,” 
me?’ ‘ Yes,’ 


said I, ‘on such terms, except a says he, “ how it is written that God taught 
rise of wages, Let that be as you please. I[|}men in the beginning to work in all cunning 
do not ask it.’ ‘I will make my observations work, and how Solomon prayed for a wise and 
on you and on your enemies, to see who be- | understanding heart, and God gave it to him. 
have most properly.’ So | went on in my | So I prayed the Lord to prevent [go before] 
duty to my God, and to my master, and to my | me in all my ways, and to succeed my every 
aged and afflicted mother ; my soul prospered | prudent step with his blessing.” 
and I enjoyed good health.” | At the expiration of ne arly fourteen years, 
«“ The howen keeper continued to speak |in Second month, 1789, his master was affect- 
against me to my master, and told many false|ed with paralysis, and on John’s going to him, 
things, but | never spoke against them to him, | remarked, * | am soon to leave this world, of 
but reproved them to their faces, going on in| which | know little, and am going to the world 
my duty to him and to the Lord, I was as ajof which | know nothing ; for which chi inge 
Mordecai in the gate. It came to pass how-|1 am unprepared. | am sorry that | ever dis 
ever that their conduct became known to him,| couraged you in religion. 1 now see there is 
and it lell upon their own heads, as was the|no such thing as hi ippy living or dying without 
case with Haman. The Lord prospered my | true religion—I s say true religion. 1 beg you 
undertaking on the farm. | took care of the | will pray for me and with me, and begin fa- 
young cattle. As | was feeding the calves at | mily prayer in my house this evening and keep 
the end of a field, | saw master coming to me|it up until | die. Talk to me of future things, 
in great haste and looking angry. When he|«and read the scriptures to me and good things. 
came near me, he said in a loud voice, ‘ John, i. can no longer see or hear well, nor walk, 
| have found out your enemies. They fear | and therefore must borrow your powers until [ 
not God, nor care for my interest. I will dis- | die.” 
charge them all, and you shall be over all my| John informed him of his willingness to 
business, fur you only have I found faithful.| serve him to the utmost of his power by day 
Old S [the housekeeper] has been making |or night, and for more than twelve months was 
a gallows for you these three years, and now v | his constant attendant. His employer would 
she shall be hanged on it herself. 1 will go| not suffer any other person to stay ‘with him, 
home and give them all notice to go, then |}and committed to his care all his property. 
will come to you again,’ ” When making his will he bequeathed him 
Soon afier this he saw his master coming to| £100, and provided that he should be retained 
him again, who said to him, “ L now give you |on the farm either as tenant or bailiff, though 
the choice of two things: one is to look afier |endeavours were used to dissuade him from it. 
my farm and pay my people, with a rise in} Going with his employer to Weymouth, 
your wages ; or secondly, to attend on me and Bath, Bristol, Hopewell, &c., gave him an op- 
keep accounts both within and without, and [| portunity of 
will satisfy you for your services. 
know in two weeks.” * * In his diary he says: 


“When I do not ride my horse on Sunday,} “At Bath | became acquainted with a poor 
you take it out of the stable and ride it to| man, a member of the Society of Friends. He 
Wareham [to meeting. ] I will give you this | said to me, | compare the rel: iting of religious 
coat from my back, which is almost new, and | experience too fieely, to a bottle in which is a 
will make you a fine Sunday dress.” precious perfume. If the cork be drawn often 

The servants who had been plotting to effect | the scent will evaporate, and the sweet savour 
John’s ruin, were soon discharged, and he be- | be lost.” 
came the waiter and accountant of hisemploy-| ‘* My master seemed better a little before 
er, conducting himself with such strict pro-|his death, yet had a presentiment of it. As 











forming some naofal acquaint- 
Let me} nces, and of improving himself in other ways. 


, he became more and 
He was deeply con- 

I feel hi appy in re- 
There 


place in his affection and confidence. Having) 
neither wife nor child to be his companion, he | 


more attached to me. 
vinced of his fallen state. 


My | thus opportunities of conveying religious views | is indeed no real happiness except we are in 


master called for me, and threatened to dis-| to his mind, and there is reason to believe was iC hrist, and live to him and not to ourselves. 


charge me if | would not go to church, and | made useful to him. 


asked me why it was? 
minister was a wicked man, and his doctrine 
very superficial and false in its application, and 
therefore I could not hear him. ‘ Then,’ said 
he, ‘we must part; there are your wages,’ | 
answered 
than all you have in the world is to you ; nor | 
will | sell it for money, nor suffer your blind | 
teacher to lead me to destruction. 


I told him the church derable advantage from intercourse with his | and be forever happy in his presence. 


| gardener who was sometimes employed on the | science. 


John also derived consi-| Reader! may you so live as to die in the Lord, 
Alier 


master, who taught him pronunciation, and | his interment, and all charges paid, | gave up 
many other useful things. 


to my new master the book and balance of all 
Another enemy however sprung up in aj accounts, and had the blessing of a good con- 


He then committed [the farm] East 


‘My soul is of more value to me | premises, and being in the filthy habit of smok.- | | Holme, and all the people and stock into my 


ing tobacco, used to call for frequent draughts | hands, and | became his bailiff, and had the 
of “strong beer with his pipes. 


This, 


| 
John. re-|care of it for about fourteen years afier. He 


it for the world.’ Sol took up my money, 
and with my best wishes for his salvation left 
the room. Soon after he called for me again, 


and said, ‘ You shall have your birthright ar Ueegatd from the premises. 


you will slay with me; and I will give you 


Liberty of | fused to give him, when the keys came into | came there only occasionally for a few weeks 
conscience is my birthright, and [ will not sell | 


his hands, because it was his master’s proper- | at a time.” 

ty. Offended at his refusal, he sought to pre-} The book of expenses above alluded to was 
| judice his master against John ; but his efforts| placed in the hands of an attorney to copy. 
turned to his own disadvantage, and he was| This man had drawn the will of John Stick- 





land’s former master, and persuaded him to 
Keeping a single eye to his inward Guide, | let the farm and make him the steward for it; 
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but after the will was executed, he became so |ly sought for, and that without it no man could | to business during the first twelve years ; that 


uneasy, that he had the attorney called and 
altered it so as to provide for J. S., as has 
already been stated. ‘This circumstance irri- 
tated the mind of the attorney, who sought 
occasion against him, as will be seen by the 
following narrative. 


(To be continued.) 


— 


For ‘* The Friend."’ 


NOTES FROM BOOKS. 
REMAINS OF SAMUEL ROBERTS. 


Samuel Roberts was a manufacturer of 
plated ware in Sheffield, whose autobiography 
presents some interesting passages. Remark- 
able for the integrity and uprighiness of his 
conduct, and for his reliance upon the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, he was equally so for 
his shrinking modesty and diffidence. It was 
not till after he was forty years old that he 
became a writer, and the field of his labours 
was principally the local newspapers, in which 
he carried on until his death, at the age of 85, 
a constant warfare on behalf of suffering hu- 
manity and political freedom. His writings 
attracted much attention, and won for him the 
friendship of James Montgomery and Thomas 
Clarkson, of Wilberforce, and Chalmers. 

The following passages will interest the 
readers of “* The Friend.” 


“| apprehend that few human beings, during 
the first fourteen years of life, have experienced 
more numerous, diversified, and severe suffer- 
ings, than myself; nor have there been many, 
1 conceive, who during their early years 
thought more humbly of themselves than I 
did. It was during the latter part of that pe- 
riod, that I was forcibly struck with the youth- 
ful prayer of Solomon for Divine wisdom. In 
accordance with the feelings then excited, | 
most sincerely and fervently supplicated God 
for that heavenly wisdom which cometh down 
from the Father of Lights ; resigning all wish 
for either human learning or earthly riches, 
and only desiring to be instructed in and ena- 
bled to perform the will of God, It was not 
till I was a little more than thirteen years of 
age, that while praying in tears and almost 
agonies by the bedside, I was led to throw my- 
self and all my concerns on the will of God, 
I felt at once as if relieved from all anxiety. 
I received such an assurance of the existence, 
the presence and the assistance of God’s Holy 
Spirit, as not only quieted my sorrows, but 


fixed upon my mind a full conviction that He | 


would at all times be ready to guide and en- 
lighten me, if I were by faith and prayer to 
solicit such assistance. I had nothing of rap- 
tures; all was sweet serenity and peace. | 
felt assured that | had learned to know God, 
and that He cared for me—for me, a worm, 
This I have always considered as the great 
epoch of my life. | have never, I believe, 
spoken of it to any one, but the memory of it, 
and the gratitude for it, have never forsaken 


|in any case be assured of success. | is, till l married. I had very few young ac- 
| «In the course of the following narrative it|quaintances, and went very little into com- 
| will appear how the whole of my public life; pany. From a child 1 spent much time in 
| hath been affected by this gracious dispensation | drawing and painting till (1 believe when about 
of Almighty God. It showed me at once the! filly) I felt myself forbidden to continue a 
path, the only path, in which truth could, if at) practice which was taking my time and atten- 


a 


| connected ; and the experience of more than 
| half'a century since has served fully to con- 


}as much as I could, taking an active part in 


all, be attained. 
culties interposed, in that path only—have | 


“In that path likewise have I sought safety | 


cess in all my endeavours, and consolation in | 
all my afflictions. 

“Every step of my advancement in life serv- 
ed 10 convince me more and more, that no| 
trust, no confidence were to be placed in| 
princes, nor in any child of man whatever, as | 
all were at least liable to error; the wisest | 
and the best of them at times contradicting 
each other. This however, was a subsequent | 
and very gradual discovery.” 

“ Though possessed of but little property, 
with almost all the burden of business resting 
on myself, 1 had difficulties enough to sur- 
mount ; these were nct, I am convinced, more 
than were good for me. [| am almost of opin- 
ion with good old Thomas Colley,* the then 
celebrated Quaker minister, that if a young 
man obtains by honest industry the first five 
hundred pounds he becomes possessed of, he 
rarely afterwards fails to prosper in the world. 
That was the case with myself. From the 
first, my business, though not extensive, pros- 
pered—of course with fluctuations. I was 
never avaricious; | could always have been 
contented as I was; but | was more disposed 
to thankfulness than repining. I expected 
from the first to encounter many difficulties 
and troubles in the world; relying very little 
on its enjoyments, I experienced much more 
happiness than I had anticipated. I had very 
early in life been convinced that he most cer- 
tainly increases his own happiness, who, almost 
disregarding it, seeks earnestly to promote that 
of all those with whom he is most intimately 


firm that opinion.” 


“Till I was forty years of age, | avoided, 


any public situation—applying myself closely 





* Mr. Thomas Colley was a Sheffield lad of low 
origin and loose conduct: he enlisted young in the 
army, and was for some time a drummer. After 
many years, obtaining his discharge, he worked for 
| my father as a journeyman in the cutlery business, 
| For some time his conduct was not much improved; 

but at length he joined the then new sect of Metho- 
| dists, and after awhile the Quakers or Friends. His 
| conduct was now exemplary, and he became an ac. 
| knowledged minister among them; as such he was 
highly esteemed and useful, visiting several times in 
| the ministry both Ireland and the United States of| 
| America, to the seeming neglect of an extensive busi. | 
| ness which he then carried on, and which his wife 


me. From that time tothe present (threescore during his absence (though with young children) man. 


years) I have never ceased to feel assured that 
the aid of the Holy Spirit was attainable in all 


aged apparently well and easily. He was one of the 
most esteemed and popular of their ministers. I al- 
ways considered him as the most meck, humble, and 


emergencies and on all occasions, if proper- | perfect Christian that I ever knew. 
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In that path, and when diffi-| tion from much more important objects and 


pursuits. The relinquishment of it was to me 


sought it; | mean not as regards spiritual | like cutting off a right hand, but | did not hesi- 
truths, but all truth whatever. | tate, 


I found that | must do it wholly, and 
with two or three little exceptions, I have since 


from danger, deliverance from temptation, suc- | discontinued it except in my business.” 


“Another practice, which I commenced 
later in life, has continued with unabated and 
even increased strength to the present time, 
namely, that of writing for publication, * * * 
| never sat down to write ull the whole subject 
was well thought over, and pretty fully ar- 
ranged in my mind ; so that in taking up my 
pen, my difficulty was generally, to express 
the ideas fast enough to prevent their escaping. 
As to style, I never thought about it. | al- 
ways sought to express myself in the plainest 
way, and in the fewest words, so as to make 
myself easily and fully understood. As to 
learning, | felt little want of it; I have ever 
found that on subjects within the reach of his 
understanding, the thinking though unlearned 
man is oftener right than the learned one. 
The thoughts of the former havea more unim- 
peded course; his pinions work more freely, 
and he dares loftier flights after truth, which 
he seeks in the skies, while the other is look- 
ing for her at the bottom of a draw-well. I 
must here remark, that [ have ever looked to 
and depended upon, the enlightening of the 
Holy Spirit of God rather than the teaching of 
man, to lead me to a knowledge of the truth, 
and enable me to disclose it to others. * * * 
Convinced through life that nothing happens 
but by the ordainrnent of God, ! nave felt that 
one way or anuther all occurrences must be 
for the best ; 1 have therefore been in the con- 
stant habit of endeavouring to discover the 
way in which all things were meant to act for 
good, as well as to turn them (however appa- 
rently untoward) to good account, I believe 
further, that | have rarely failed in either dis- 
covering a merciful purpose for them, or turn- 
ing them toa beneficial one. ‘Thus constantly 
looking upon God as a tender, affectionate 
Father, not only waiting to be gracious, but 
also making all things work together for good, 
I could not but be thankful continually. It 
was matter for humble confidence to myself, 
that I, who would ofien have shrunk with fear 
and trepidation in the presence of an earthly 
monarch, never experienced fear in the pre- 
sence of the King of kings and Lord of lords ; 
on the contrary those were the sweetest and 
calmest moments of my life, in which, in silence 
and solitude, either in light or in darkness, I 
could hold the most intimate communion—my 
heart and my eyes overflowing—with my hea- 
venly Father. The more | felt of the abase- 
ment and humility of a little child, the more I 
felt of the assurance that nothing would harm 
me.” 


“T have never, I think, been accused of en- 
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thusiasm ; the faith which | have possessed, | light was burning ; and she waited with calm- | impossible to escape by the stairway; they 
have kept pretty much to myself before God ;| ness, and, at times, joyous hope, for the com-| went all together into their mother’s room, 
at any rate, | have made no proud boasting of ing of her Lord, | opened a casement and called for aid. The 
it, believing what is called religious conver-| A long season of indisposition gradually | son managed to escape through the window. 
sation, where it is not the offspring is too often | reduced what was never a robust frame ; yet,| Some women brought a ladder. ‘The younger 
the parent of vanity, I have thought it best! when, from day to day almost continual pain | daughter got out upon the portico and urged 
to leave my actions to speak for me; they are| was added to distressing weakness, she would | her mother and sister to follow, but they could 
the fruits by which both man and God will | thankfully acknowledge the mercy of not hav-| not. Some firemen speedily arrived, ascend. 


judge us.” ling uneasiness of mind to bear. 


Inability to! ed, broke in the sash to gain access, and one 
———_——— 


collect her thoughts was sometimes mentioned | after another vainly endeavoured to enter, but 
From the Annual Monitor for 1849. | with great tenderness:—* What would be- | the suffocating heat prevented, and by this 
MARY DUDLEY. come of me now, if | had to seek an interest | time the honoured mistress of the mansion and 
in Christ, or endure stings of conscience? ‘I'his| her elder and lovely daughter were probably 
Mary Dudley, of Peckham, deceased Twelfth | would be an inconvenient season indeed ! for 1 beyond consciousness. ‘So rapid,’ says our 
month 14th, 1847, aged 65 years. cannot even think.” And, on being reminded | correspondent, ‘ was the progress of the flames, 
It may safely be said of this dear Friend,}that she had not now to seek a Saviour, but | that no efforts of the firemen could save any 
that she feared the Lord from a child, and in-|knew him, and was happily sensible of his| part of the building, and it was in a very short 
creasing experience of his love and mercy, /|love, she replied quickly, “ Oh! yes; and he/time burnt to the ground. Anna Jr, got down 
caused her to delight in his holy law. As/is with me, and he gives me his own peace, all | from the portico by a ladder, but (ell, insensi- 
years advanced, her benevolence of heart ex-| unworthy aa I am, and it is perfect peace. 1} ble, before she reached the ground. She was 
panded, and whatever was designed to improve | can rely on him for the pardon of all my sins, | somewhat scorched on her face, hands and 
the temporal or spiritual condition of her fel-| for his blood cleanseth from all sin.” feet. Words are idle to attempt to describe 
low-creatures was readily entered into, and| Her patient, trustful demeanor, and the gra-| the gloom that is spread over the community 
her best assistance given to the subject. Per-|titude with which every attention was received, | by this truly afflicting calamity.? One of the 
haps few, if any, would more entirely renounce| were instructive and endearing to all around| domestics escaped by a ladder, and another 
any other dependence, but on free, unmerited| her. from the roof by a lightning-rod. The muti- 
mercy, than this beloved individual ; for fully| ‘Toward the close of her life, the sinkings of| lated remains were subsequently found among 
did she receive and appropriate the solemn|nature rendered conversation difficult; yet|the ruins, and conveyed to Elm Grove, the 
truth, * Ye are not your own; ye are bought|there were intervals when concern and love|late residence of the venerable Moses Brown, 
with a price ;” recognizing this as a sacred|for those most dear to her were expressed. |to await the preparations for interment. ‘The 
call to that faith and obedience, wherein she| Sending a message to some of her young con- | furnace under the central part of the building, 
sought to serve and glorify her heavenly Fa- nexions, she sweetly said, * Tell them I can-| is conjectured to have been the source of the 
ther—not living to herself, nor seeking her|not speak ; but love, interest, tender solicitude, | fire.” 
own ease or gratification, apart [rom what and prayer, are unceasing.” On its being | 
tended to the benefit or comfort of others, in| remarked, that no cloud seemed to darken her 








which she had true pleasure; to do good, and | happy pruspect, she replied, “1 cannot say National Edueation Association. 
i a hief b ine ft | for times a cloud does come | 
to communicate, was the chiel business ol her |S0; !or somet cloud does » perhaps r ; 
oe ’ for the trial of my faith, but a ray from my The Hon. Horace Mann, who presided at 


The education of the poor, and the abolition | heavenly Father’s presence soon disperses it, > pea ere —— Craps a ce, 
of negro slavery, were objects of peculiar in-|and quiet, confiding trust, never has failed for | folie an a wvenw oe a ress with the 
terest to her. During the years of anxious/* moment.” er ey ae 
labour which preceded negro emancipation in| She listened with pleasure to portions of} © “If we fulfil the duties we have assumed, 
the West Indies, she was unceasing in her en-| Holy Scripture; and even when articulation} this meeting will prove one of the most impor- 
deavours to make known, in this country, the and sight were failing, her interest for others | tant meetings ever held in thiscovntry. If we 
wrongs of Africa, and consequent degradation | was evinced ; she sent messages of love to} fail in our respective spheres of action to fulfil 
of vast numbers among our fellow subjects in| many of her friends, remarking, “ I am in the | these duties, this meeting will be the ridicule 
those extensive colonies; thus calling forth|region of love.” Broken sentences escaped | and shame of us all. By itself it is a small 
Christian sympathy, in order to augment the her dying lips, amongst which were,—“ My | movement ; but we can make it the first in a 
weight of influence against what she was wont) heavenly Father,” —* ‘I he light of the Lamb,” | series that shall move the whole country. It 
to call, ‘our great national sin” With her, &e. No indication of pain marked the loosen- | begins here upon the margin of the sea; but 
prayer was continuous and fervent for the op-| ing of the silver cord, but a deep and peaceful | we can expand it until it shall cover the con- 
pressed and suffering, for she fully believed | sense of entire rest and happiness, in blessed | tinent. 
this was never unavailing, however hope might | accordance with the words, “ Asleep in Jesus.” 
be deferred, and patience long tried. Making superficial observer, beginnings are always 
her requests known unto God was the relief! unimportant; but whoever understands the 
and solace of her soul ; and a life of faith and | Death of A. A. Jenkins and Daughter. great law of cause and effect, knows that with- 


° hi cal out the feeble beginnings the grandest results 
prayer was one great means, by which this! , ieee cnieientn Sieiana | ou g g g s 
humble-minded Christian was prepared for the} Various and contradictory rep been 


blished ; hi aad |never could have been evolved. 
y . : . . she spe g eli ( vent. 
performance of her various duties, with dili.|PXOUSnES FesPs neg. ee ae | 
gence and a quiet spirit. 


J “ He sits wea f 
| The following, derived from a letter of Charles | of eed + Mb tue ta ee etd 
Passing through things temporal, and laying: Atherton, a aes Providence, we take) wonders of the world—the Falls of Niagara— 
hold on things eternal, was so the habit of her from the Burlington Gazette : |may see also a wonder of Nature. He may 
mind, that departure from this world was gene-| “ During the night of the 19th inst., (or|see a vast iron bridge spanning one of the 
rally alluded to as “ far better” than any state | rather about 3 o’clock on the morning of the | greatest rivers in the world, affording the safe 
to be known here—because with death she 20th) the spacious mansion of Anna A. Jenkins | transit for any number of men or any weight 
reverently connected the glorious prospect of was discovered to be on fire. It seems that the of merchandize, and poised high up in the se- 
being * with Christ,” in whom as her Re-| youngest daughter” “ awaking in the night saw | rene air, hurtdréds of feet above the maddened 
deemer and Saviour, was her sole reliance for her sister endeavouring to strike a light, saying | waters below. How was this ponderous struc- 
a blessed immortality. |that something. was the matter, and she was) ture stretched from abutment to abutment 





However insignificant in itself, it is 
great by its possibilities. To the eye of the 





Thus, when the end drew near, there was going to ascertain what it was. ‘Their mother) across the raging flood? How was it made so 
neither alarm nor uneasiness; this wise virgin entered their room announcing the fearful fact. strong as to bear the tread of an army, or the 
had not to look around and ask for oil—her | Their brother (a lad) wascalled. It was found! momentum of the rushing steam car? Its 
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beginuing was as simple as its termination is) other member of the same meeting, several | Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be held 
grand, A boy’s plaything, a kite, was first | valuable books for the library ; from The Meet-|on Fourth-day, the 5th of Twelfth month, at 
sent into the air; to this kite was attached aj ing for Sufferings of that Yearly Meeting about | 3 o’clock, p. M., at the Bible Depository. 
silken thread, to the thread a cord, to the cord | 30 volumes, for the same; from a Friend in 
a rope, and to the rope a cable. When the) Cincinnati, about 70 volumes, for the same ; WEST.TOWN SCHOOL. 
toy fell upon the opposite side, the silken | and from two Friends of the same place, sun- 
thread drew over the cord, and the cord the|dry needful articles of furniture for the teach- 
rope, and the rope the cable, and the cable, ers’ rooms; and the Bible Association of 
one after another, great bundles, or fascia, of | Friends in America has made several consid- 
iron wire, and these being arranged side by|erable donations of Bibles, for the use of the 
side and layer upon layer, now constitute a| teachers and scholars.” 

bridge of such massiveness and cohesion, that} From the Report of the Committee on Edu- 
the mighty genius of the cataract would spend | cation, it appears there are 8199 children ofa 





The Committee to Superintend the Board- 
ing-school at West-town, will meet in Phila- 
delphia, on Sixth-day, the 14th instant, at 3 
o’clock, Pp. M. 

The Committee on Instruction meet on the 
same day, at 10 o'clock, a.m.; and the 
Visiting Committee assemble at the school on 
Seventh-day afternoon, the 8th inst. 











ite strength upon it in vain. suitable age to go to school . 3379 of these at- | Phila., Twelfth mo. Ist, 1849. 

Thus, my friends, may great results be|tend Friends’ Schools; 8977 attend other T ik Clerk 
educed from small beginnings. Let this first} schools; and 12 are growing up without in- BOMAS DINNER, ViCrs, 
meeting of the National Association of the] struction. 

Friends of Education be like the safe and suc-|_ A memorial of Mill Creek Monthly Meeting, RECEIPTS. 

cessful sending of an rial messenger across} concerning John Jay, deceased, was read. Received of Henry Knowles, agent, Smyrna, N. 
the abyss of Ignorance, and Superstition, and Y., for George W. Brown, and David Peckham, each 
Crime, so that those who come alter us may BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. $2, vol. 23, and for estate of Gideon Cornell, deceased, 


on account, $1.20. Joseph J. Hopkins, agent, Balti- 

In addition to the information heretofore reyes Sik me taereton ae eae 

eine > ae ; a ; ; or Baltimore M. M. Library, $2, vol. 22, and $0.56 
v %, 2 a » > . ® ’ 

gt en . this meeting, we take the following for another purpose. Nathan P. Hall, agent, Harris. 

from the printed minutes, ae _ |ville, O., for Nathan Hall, $1, to 52, vol. 23, and for 

‘Ata Yearly Meet'ng of Friends, held in | William Hall, and Hannah Howard, each $2, vol. 23. 


Baltimore, for the Western Shore of Maryland, | J. H. Varney, Milton, N. H., $6, vols, 21, 22 and 23, 
Virginia, and the adjacent parts of Pennsy!- ae rao A N. ae ah - Wm. B. Oliver, 
7 =e Ses vania, by adjournments from the 22nd of the and Phillie Chase. anak $2. vol 3. wy Bae Beeery 
terbury has 149 livings in his gilt. York has} Tenth month, to the 25th of the same inclu- : Sian 


62, Bishop of London 90, of Bangor 94, Bath} 5). 1949.” 
and Wells 80, and the other bishops vary « Epistles of correspondence were received THE BRITISH FRIEND. 
from 30 to 45 each. and read from the Yearly Meetings of London A Monthly Journal, chiefly devoted to the 


Jay the abutments and complete the moral arch 
that shall carry thousands and millions of our 
fellow-beings in safety and peace above the 
gulf of perdition, into whose seething floods they 
would otherwise have fallen and perished.” 


a 


Church Livings.—The Archbishop of Can- 











= . and Dublin, and one from each of those held interests of the Society of Friends. 
THE FRIEND. on this Continent. The reading of these testi-| “* Stand ye in the ways and see, and ask 
a ae SS * __|monials of brotherly regard and unity, has ee where is the good way, and 
. been comforting and satisfactory to us.” wa erein. 
TWELFTH MONTH 1, 1849. “The Queries were read and the answers|_ The above Journal, edited by W. & R. 
brought up in the Reports from our subordi- Smeal, Glasgow, Scotland, has a large and 
INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. nate meetings, from which summary answers | Ncreasing circulation, and is commended to 
From the printed minutes of this Yearly | were collected as nearly representing our pre- the continued patronage of Assercas, Friends, 
Meeting we derive the following, in addition to | S¢t state, Whilst thus engaged in the consi- | , Phe 1st number of the 8th volume will be 
what we have already given. deration of the state of the Society within our issued in the First month next. Terms: ‘Two 
One minister and twelve elders are reported | !imits, the meeting was introduced into exer- dollars per annum, in advance. , 
as having died since last year. cise and concern on account of the deficien-| _ Address, post paid, J. 8. Lippincott, No. 65 


A memorial against Slavery, prepared by | cies still apparent among us; particularly in Massnall svect, o¢ No. 50 N. Fourth street, 
the Meeting for Sufferings, was adopted, and | regard to the continued neglect of many of our | UP seeders lane 
signed; and that meeting desired to have it members, in the performance of the important : 
presented to Congress. duty, of duly attending all our meetings for For Sale. 

The Committee respecting 9 division of the | worship and discipline, and for the prevalence A perfect copy of Aupuzon’s Brrps or 
Yearly Meeting reported, —* That way does not | @0d increase of that love which becomes our | America, at a reduced price. Inquire at this 
appear with clearness to propose any measures | Christian profession. On which account coun- | office. 
for a division of the Yearly Meeting at this|*e! was feelingly imparted, to the end that our 
time ” members might be awakened to renewed con-| ‘“ The Friend,” and other periodicals, &c., 

The substance of the Réport on Indian Con- | cern and care in these important particulars.” | neatly and substantially bound at reasonable 
cerns, we have already given in our account| “The Committee on Indian Concerns pro- | rates, at this office. 








of Ohio Yearly Meeting. | duced a Report.” [The substance of this Re- —. 
From the Report of the Boarding-School | port we gave in our account of Ohio Yearly WANTED. 


Committee it appears, that on the 28th of Meeting. ] 

Eighth month there was a balance in favour|  “ Phe minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings | 
of the school of $299.57. The Committee) for the past year were produced, read and ap- | and book-keeper, and has had considerable 
say, “ We have received acceptable donations | proved.” eamead in general trade aaeeanal mile’ 
in aid of the concern from several sources,| _“*' fhe Committee appointed at a former sit-| himself useful in any re shee way. Apol 

which have not been heretofore acknowledged | ting, produced Essays of Epistles of corres- | at Friends’ bookstore yes street. - Pey 
in our reports, viz.: From our dear Friends | pondence to the Yearly Meetings of London | S ‘ 

in Enyvland, to assist in procuring furniture at! and Dublin, and to those on this continent, A ae nL Ea Ee ae Ee ate 

the opening of the Institution $897.76. And! which were read and approved, and the Clerk Diep, on the 15th ult., Mary, wife of Jesse Moore, 
to aid in the purchase of books for a library, | directed to transcribe, sign and forward | ® member = sath Deep a Monthly Meeting 
and scientific apparatus for the School $1000; | them.” thar tne, Te oe 
from a member of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 


An active middle-aged Friend from Ireland, 
wants employment. He is a good accountant 





I AAAS ARRARTAAAAAAA ~~ a ~ he 


ing, about $100, to aid in supplying the parlor| A special meeting of the Female Branch of PRINTED BY KITE & WALTON 
and teachers’ rooms with furniture ; from an-|the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends of No. 50 North Fourth Street. 
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